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Art. VII. — History of New England during the Stuart Dy- 
nasty. By John Gokham Palfbey. Vol. III. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1864. pp. xxii., 648. 

The history of New England is written imperishably on the 
face of a continent, and in characters as beneficent as they are 
enduring. In the Old World national pride feeds itself with 
the record of battles and conquests ; — battles which proved 
nothing and settled nothing ; conquests which shifted a boun- 
dary on the map, and put one ugly head instead of another 
on the coin which the people paid to the tax-gatherer. But 
wherever the New-Englander travels among the sturdy com- 
monwealths which have sprung from the seed of the May- 
flower, churches, schools, colleges, tell him where the men of 
his race have been, or their influence penetrated ; and an 
intelligent freedom is the monument of conquests whose results 
are not to be measured in square miles. Next to the fugitives 
whom Moses led out of Egypt, the little ship-load of outcasts 
who landed at Plymouth two centuries and a half ago are 
destined to influence the future of the world. The spiritual 
thirst of mankind has for ages been quenched at Hebrew foun- 
tains ; but the embodiment in human institutions of truths 
uttered by the Son of man eighteen centuries ago was to be 
mainly the work of Puritan thought and Puritan self-devotion. 
Leave New England out in the cold ! While you are plotting 
it, she sits by every fireside in the land where there is piety, 
culture, and free thought. 

Faith in God, faith in man, faith in work, — this is the short 
formula in which we may sum up the teaching of the founders 
of New England, a creed ample enough for this life and the 
next. If their municipal regulations smack somewhat of Juda- 
ism, yet there can be no nobler aim or more practical wisdom 
than theirs ; for it was to make the law of man a living counter- 
part of the law of God, in their highest conception of it. Were 
they too earnest in the strife to save their souls alive ? That 
is still the problem which every wise and brave man is lifelong 
in solving. If the Devil take a less hateful shape to us than 
to our fathers, he is as busy with us as with them ; and if we 
vol. c. —no. 206. ' 11 
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cannot find it in our hearts to break with a gentleman of so 
much worldly wisdom, who gives such admirable dinners, and 
whose manners are so perfect, so much the worse for us. 

Looked at on the outside, New England history is dry and 
unpicturesque. There is no rustle of silks, no waving of 
plumes, no clink of golden spurs. Our sympathies are not 
awakened by the changeful destinies, the rise and fall, of 
great families, whose doom was in their blood. Instead of all 
this, we have the homespun fates of Cephas and Prudence re- 
peated in an infinite series of peaceable sameness, and finding 
space enough for record in the family Bible ; we have the noise 
of axe and hammer and saw, an apotheosis of dogged work, 
where, reversing the fairy-tale, nothing is left to luck, and, 
if there be any poetry, it is something that cannot be helped, 
— the waste of the water over the dam. Extrinsically, it is 
prosaic and plebeian ; intrinsically, it is poetic and noble ; for 
it is, perhaps, the most perfect incarnation of an idea the world 
has ever seen. That idea was not to found a democracy, nor 
to charter the city of New Jerusalem by an act of the General 
Court, as gentlemen seem to think whose notions of history 
and human nature rise like an exhalation from the good things 
at a Pilgrim Society dinner. Not in the least. They had no 
faith in the Divine institution of a system which gives Teague, 
because he can dig, as much influence as Ralph, because he can 
think, nor in personal at the expense of general freedom. Their 
view of human rights was not so limited that it could not take 
in human relations and duties also. They would have been 
likely to answer the claim, " I am as good as anybody," by a 
quiet " Yes, for some things, but not for others ; as good, 
doubtless, in your place, where all things are good." What the 
early settlers of Massachusetts did intend, and what they ac- 
complished, was the founding here of a new England, and a 
better one, where the political superstitions and abuses of the 
old should never have leave to take root. So much, we may 
say, they deliberately intended. No nobles, either lay or cleric, 
no great landed estates, and no universal ignorance as the 
seed-plot of vice and unreason ; but an elective magistracy and 
clergy, land for all who would till it, and reading and writing, 
will ye nill ye, instead. Here at last, it would seem, simple 
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manhood is to have a chance to play his stake against Fortune 
with honest dice, uncogged by those three hoary sharpers, Pre- 
rogative, Patricianism, and Priestcraft. "Whoever has looked 
into the pamphlets published in England during the Great 
Rebellion cannot but have been struck by the fact, that the 
principles and practice of the Puritan Colony had begun to 
react with considerable force on the mother country ; and the 
policy of the retrograde party there, after the Restoration, in- 
its dealings with New England, finds a curious parallel as to 
its motives (time will show whether as to its results) in the 
conduct of the same party towards America during the last 
four years. This influence and this fear alike bear witness to 
the energy of the principles at work here. 

We have said that the details of New England history were 
essentially dry and unpoetic. Everything is near, authentic, 
and petty. There is no mist of distance to soften outlines, no 
mirage of tradition to give characters and events an imaginative 
loom. So much downright work was perhaps never wrought 
on the earth's surface in the same space of time as during the 
first forty years after the settlement. But mere work is unpic- 
turesque, and void of sentiment. Irving instinctively divined 
and admirably illustrated in his " Knickerbocker " the hu- 
morous element which lies in this nearness of view, this clear, 
prosaic daylight of modernness, and this poverty of stage-prop- 
erties, which makes the actors and the deeds they were con- 
cerned in seem ludicrously small when contrasted with the 
semi-mythic grandeur in which we have clothed them, looking 
backward from the crowned result, and fancying a cause as 
majestic as our conception of the effect. There was, indeed, 
one poetic side to the existence otherwise so narrow and prac- 
tical ; and to have conceived this, however partially, is the one 
original and American thing in Cooper. This diviner glimpse 
illumines the lives of our Daniel Boones, the man of civilization 
and old-world ideas confronted with our forest solitudes, — 
confronted, too, for the first time, with his real self, and so led 
gradually to disentangle the original substance of his manhood 
from the artificial results of culture. Here was our new Adam 
of the wilderness, forced to name anew, not the visible creation 
of God, but the invisible creation of man, in those forms that 
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lie at the base of social institutions, so insensibly moulding 
personal character and controlling individual action. Here 
is the protagonist of our New World epic, a figure as poetic 
as that of Achilles, as ideally representative as that of Don 
Quixote, as romantic in its relation to our homespun and 
plebeian mythus as Arthur in his to the mailed and plumed 
cycle of chivalry. We do not mean, of course, that Cooper's 
" Leatherstocking " is all this or anything like it, but that the 
character typified in him is ideally and potentially all this and 
more. 

But whatever was poetical in the lives of the early New-Eng- 
landers had something shy, if not sombre, about it. If their 
natures flowered, it was out of sight, like the fern. It was in 
the practical that they showed their true quality, as Englishmen 
are wont. It has been the fashion lately with a few feeble- 
minded persons to undervalue the New-England Puritans, as 
if they were nothing more than gloomy and narrow-minded 
fanatics. But all the charges brought against these large- 
minded and far-seeing men are precisely those which a really 
able fanatic, Joseph de Maistre, lays at the door of Protestant- 
ism. Neither a knowledge of human nature nor of history 
justifies us in confounding, as is commonly done, the Puritans 
of Old and New England, or the English Puritans of the third 
with those of the fifth decade of the seventeenth century. Fa- 
naticism, or, to call it by its milder name, enthusiasm, is only 
powerful and active so long as it is aggressive. Establish it 
firmly in power, and it becomes conservatism, whether it will or 
no. A sceptre once put in the hand, the grip is instinctive ; 
and he who is firmly seated in authority soon learns to think 
security, and not progress, the highest lesson of statecraft. 
From the summit of power men no longer turn their eyes up- 
ward only, but begin to look about them. Aspiration sees only 
one side of every question; possession, many. And the English 
Puritans, after their revolution was accomplished, stood in even 
a more precarious position than most successful assailants of 
the prerogative of whatever is to continue in being. They had 
carried a political end by means of a religious revival. The 
fulcrum on which they rested their lever to overturn the exist- 
ing order of things (as history always placidly calls the particu- 
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lar form of disorder for the time being) was in the soul of man. 
They could not renew the fiery gush of enthusiasm, when once 
the molten metal had begun to stiffen in the mould of policy 
and precedent. The religious element of Puritanism became 
insensibly merged in the political ; and, its one great man taken 
away, it died, as passions have done before, of possession. It 
was one thing to shout with Cromwell before the battle of Dun- 
bar, " Now, Lord, arise, and let thine enemies be scattered ! " 
and to snuffle, " Rise, Lord, and keep us safe in our benefices, 
our sequestered estates, and our five per cent ! " Puritanism 
meant something when Captain Hodgson, riding out to battle 
through the morning mist, turns over the command of his troop 
to a lieutenant, and stays to hear the prayer of a cornet, there 
was " so much of God in it." Become traditional, repeating 
the phrase without the spirit, reading the present backward as 
if it were written in Hebrew, translating Jehovah by " I was " 
instead of " I am," — it was no more like its former self than 
the hollow drum made of Zisca's skin was like the grim captain 
whose soul it had once contained. Yet the change was inevi- 
table, for it is not safe to confound the things of Caesar with the 
things of God. Some honest republicans, like Ludlow, were 
never able to comprehend the chilling contrast between the 
ideal aim and the material fulfilment, and looked askance on 
the strenuous reign of Oliver, — that rugged boulder of primi- 
tive manhood lying lonely there on the dead level of the centu- 
ry, — as if some crooked changeling had been laid in the cradle 
instead of the fair babe of a Commonwealth they had dreamed. 
Truly there is a tide in the affairs of men, but there is no gulf- 
stream setting forever in one direction ; and those waves of 
enthusiasm on whose crumbling crests we sometimes see na- 
tions lifted for a gleaming moment are wont to have a gloomy 
trough before and behind. 

But the founders of New England, though they must have 
sympathized vividly with the struggles and triumphs of their 
brethren in the mother country, were never subjected to the 
same trials and temptations, never hampered with the same 
lumber of usages and tradition. They were not driven to win 
power by doubtful or desperate ways, nor to maintain it by any 
compromises of the ends which make it worth having. Prom 
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the outset they were builders, without need of first pulling 
down, whether to make room or provide material. For thirty 
years after the colonization of the Bay, they had absolute 
power to mould as they would the character of their adolescent 
commonwealth. During this time a whole generation would 
have grown to manhood who knew the Old World only by re- 
port, in whose habitual thought kings, nobles, and bishops 
would be as far away from all present and practical concern as 
the figures in a fairy tale, and all whose memories and associ- 
ations, all their unconscious training by eye and ear, were New 
English wholly. Nor were the men whose influence was great- 
est in shaping the framework and the policy of the Colony, in 
any true sense of the word, fanatics. Enthusiasts, perhaps, 
they were, but with them the fermentation had never gone 
further than the ripeness of the vinous stage. Disappointment 
had never made it acetous, nor had it ever putrefied into the 
turbid zeal of Pifth-Monarchism and sectarian whimsey. There 
is no better ballast for keeping the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than business. And they 
were business men, men of facts and figures no less than of 
religious earnestness. The sum of two hundred thousand 
pounds had been invested in their undertaking, — a sum, for that 
time, truly enormous as the result of private combination for a 
doubtful experiment. That their enterprise might succeed, they 
must show a balance on the right side of the counting-house 
ledger, as well as in their private accounts with their own souls. 
The liberty of praying when and how they would, must be bal- 
anced with an ability of paying when and as they ought. Nor 
is the resulting fact in this case at variance with the a priori 
theory. They succeeded in making their thought the life and 
soul of a body politic, still powerful, still benignly operative, 
after two centuries ; a thing which no mere fanatic ever did or 
ever will accomplish. Sober, earnest, and thoughtful men, it 
was no Utopia, no New Atlantis, no realization of a splendid 
dream, which they had at heart, but the establishment of the 
divine principle of Authority on the common interest and the 
common consent ; the making, by a contribution from the free- 
will of all, a power which should curb and guide the free-will 
of each for the general good. If they were stern in their 
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dealings with sectaries, it should be remembered that the Col- 
ony was in fact the private property of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany, that unity was essential to its success, and that John of 
Leyden had taught them how unendurable by the nostrils of 
honest men is the corruption of the right of private judgment 
in the evil and selfish hearts of men when no thorough mental 
training has developed the understanding and given the judg- 
ment its needful means of comparison and correction. They 
knew that liberty in the hands of feeble-minded and unreason- 
ing persons (and all the worse if they are honest) means noth- 
ing more than the supremacy of their particular form of im- 
becility ; means nothing less, therefore, than downright chaos, 
a Bedlam-chaos of monomaniacs and bores. What was to be 
done with men and women, who bore conclusive witness to the 
fall of man by insisting on walking up the broad-aisle of the 
meeting-house in a costume which that event had put forever 
out of fashion ? About their treatment of witches, too, there 
has been a great deal of ignorant babble. Puritanism had 
nothing whatever to do with it. They acted under a delusion, 
which, with an exception here and there (and those mainly 
medical men, like Wierus and Webster), darkened the under- 
standing of all Christendom. Dr. Henry More was no Puri- 
tan ; and his letter to Glauvil, prefixed to the third edition of 
the " Sadducismus Triumphatus," was written in 1678, only 
fourteen years before the trials at Salem. Bekker's " Bezau- 
berte Welt " was published in 1693 ; and in the Preface he 
speaks of the difficulty of overcoming " the prejudices in which 
not only ordinary men, but the learned also, are obstinate." 
In Hathaway's case, 1702, Chief Justice Holt, in charging the 
jury, expresses no disbelief in the possibility of witchcraft, and 
the indictment implies its existence. Indeed, the natural re- 
action from the Salem mania of 1692 put an end to belief in 
devilish compacts and demoniac possessions sooner in New 
England than elsewhere. The last we hear of it there is in 
1720, when Rev. Mr. Turell of Medford detected and exposed 
an attempted cheat by two girls. Even in 1692, it was the fool- 
ish breath of Cotton Mather and others of the clergy that blew 
the dying embers of this ghastly superstition into a flame ; and 
they were actuated partly by a desire to bring about a religious 
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revival, which might stay for a while the hastening lapse of their 
own authority, and still more by that credulous scepticism of 
feeble-minded piety which dreads the cutting away of an ortho- 
dox misbelief, as if the life-blood of faith would follow, and 
would keep even a stumbling-block in the way of salvation, if 
only enough generations had tripped over it to make it vener- 
able. The witches were condemned on precisely the same 
grounds that in our day led to the condemnation of " Essays 
and Reviews." 

But Puritanism was already in the decline when such things 
were possible. What had been a wondrous and intimate expe- 
rience of the soul, a flash into the very crypt and basis of man's 
nature from the fire of trial, had become ritual and tradition. 
In prosperous times the faith of one generation becomes the 
formality of the next. " The necessity of a reformation," set 
forth by order of the Synod which met at Cambridge in 1679, 
though no doubt overstating the case, shows how much even at 
that time the ancient strictness had been loosened. The coun- 
try had grown rich, its commerce was large, and wealth did its 
natural work in making life softer and more worldly, com- 
merce in deprovincializing the minds of those engaged in it. 
But Puritanism had already done its duty. As there are 
certain creatures whose whole being seems occupied with an 
egg-laying errand they are sent upon, incarnate ovipositors, 
their bodies but bags to hold this precious deposit, their legs of 
use only to carry them where they may safeliest be rid of it, so 
sometimes a generation seems to have no other end than the 
conception and ripening of certain germs. Its blind stirrings, 
its apparently aimless seeking hither and thither, are but the 
driving of an instinct to be done with its parturient function 
toward these principles of future life and power. Puritanism, 
believing itself quick with the seed of religious liberty, laid, 
without knowing it, the egg of democracy. The English Puri- 
tans pulled down church and state to rebuild Zion on the ruins, 
and all the while it was not Zion, but America, they were build- 
ing. But if their millennium went by, like the rest, and left 
men still human, — if they, like so many saints and martyrs be- 
fore them, listened in vain for the sound of that trumpet which 
was to summon all souls to a resurrection from the body of this 
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death which men call life, — it is not for us, at least, to forget 
the heavy debt we owe them. It was the drums of Naseby and 
Dunbar that gathered the minute-men on Lexington Common ; 
it was the red dint of the axe on Charles's block that marked 
One in our era. The Puritans had their faults. They were 
narrow, ungenial ; they could not understand the text, " I 
have piped to you and ye have not danced," nor conceive that 
saving one's soul should be the cheerfullest, and not the dreari- 
est, of businesses. Their preachers had a way, like the painful 
Mr. Perkins, of pronoiincing the word damn with such an em- 
phasis as left a doleful echo in their auditors' ears a good 
while after. And it was natural that men who led or accom- 
panied the exodus from existing forms and associations into 
the doubtful wilderness that led to the promised land, should 
find more to their purpose in the Old Testament than in the 
New. As respects the New England settlers, however vision- 
ary some of their religious tenets may have been, their political 
ideas savored of the realty, and it was no Nephelococcygia of 
which they drew the plan, but of a commonwealth whose foun- 
dation was to rest on solid and familiar earth. If what they 
did was done in a corner, the results of it were to be felt to the 
ends of the earth ; and the figure of Winthrop should be as 
venerable in history as that of Romulus is barbarously grand 
in legend. 

We are inclined to think that many of our national charac- 
teristics, which are sometimes attributed to climate and some- 
times to institutions, are traceable to the influences of Puritan 
descent. We are apt to forget how very large a proportion of 
our population is descended from emigrants who came over 
before 1660. Those emigrants were in great part representa- 
tives of that element of English character which was most sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions ; in other words, the most 
earnest and imaginative. Our people still differ from their 
English cousins (as they are fond of calling themselves when 
they are afraid we may do them a mischief) in a certain ca- 
pacity for enthusiasm, a devotion to abstract principle, an open- 
ness to ideas, a greater aptness for intuitions than for the slow 
processes of the syllogism, and, as derivative from this, in minds 
of looser texture, a light-armed, skirmishing habit of thought, 
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and a positive preference of the birds in the bush, — an ex- 
cellent quality of character before you have your bird in the 
hand. 

There have been two great distributing centres of the Eng- 
lish race on this continent, Massachusetts and Virginia. Each 
has impressed the character of its early legislators on the 
swarms it has sent forth. Their ideas are in some funda- 
mental respects the opposites of each other, and we can only 
account for it by an antagonism of thought beginning with 
the early framers of their respective institutions. New Eng- 
land abolished caste ; in Virginia they still talk of " quality 
folks." But it was in making education not only common 
to all, but in some sense compulsory on all, that the destiny 
of the free republics of America was practically settled. Every 
man was to be trained, not only to the use of arms, but of his 
wits also; and it is these which alone make the others effec- 
tive weapons for the maintenance of freedom. You may dis- 
arm the hands, but not the brains, of a people, and to know 
what should be defended is the first condition of successful de- 
fence. Simple as it seems, it was a great discovery that the 
key of knowledge could turn both ways, that it coirid open, as 
well as lock, the door of power to the many. The only tilings 
a New-Eiiglander was ever locked out of were the jails. It is 
quite true that our Republic is the heir of the English Com- 
monwealth ; but as we trace events backward to their causes, 
we shall find it true also, that what made our Revolution a fore- 
gone conclusion was that act of the General Court, passed in 
May, 1647, which established the system of common schools. 
" To the end that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors, it is therefore ordered by this Court 
and authority thereof, that every township in this jurisdiction, 
after the Lord hath increased them to fifty householders, shall 
then forthwith appoint one within their towns to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him to write and read." 

Passing through some Massachusetts village, perhaps at a 
distance from any house, it may be in the midst of a piece of 
woods where four roads meet, one may sometimes even yet see 
a small, square, one-story building, whose use would not be 
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long doubtful. It is summer, and the nickering shadows of 
forest-leaves dapple the roof of the little porch, whose door 
stands wide, and shows, hanging on either hand, rows of straw 
hats and bonnets, that look as if they had done good service. 
As you pass the open windows, you hear whole platoons of high- 
pitched voices discharging words of two or three syllables with 
wonderful precision and unanimity. Then there is a pause, 
and the voice of the officer in command is heard reproving 
some raw recruit whose vocal musket hung fire. Then the 
drill of the small infantry begins anew, but pauses again be- 
cause some urchin — who agrees with Voltaire that the super- 
fluous is a very necessary thing — insists on spelling " subtrac- 
tion " with an s too much. 

If you had the good fortune to be born and bred in the Bay 
State, your mind is thronged with half-sad, half-humorous 
recollections. The a-b abs of little voices long since hushed in 
the mould, or ringing now in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the 
Senate-chamber, come back to the ear of memory. You remem- 
ber the high stool on which culprits used to be elevated with 
the tall paper fool's-cap on their heads, blushing to the ears ; 
and you think with wonder how you have seen them since as 
men climbing the world's penance-stools of ambition without a 
blush, and gladly giving everything for life's caps and bells. 
And you have pleasanter memories of going after pond-lilies, 
of angling for horn-pouts, — that queer bat among the fishes, 
— of nutting, of walking over the creaking snow-crust in win- 
ter, when the warm breath of every household was curling up 
silently in the keen blue air. You wonder if life has any re- 
wards more solid and permanent than the Spanish dollar that 
was hung around your neck to be restored again next day, and 
conclude sadly that it was but too true a prophesy and emblem 
of all worldly success. But your moralizing is broken short off 
by a rattle of feet and the pouring forth of the whole swarm, — 
the boys dancing and shouting, — the mere effervescence of the 
fixed air of youth and animal spirits uncorked, — the sedater 
girls in confidential twos and threes decanting secrets out of 
the mouth of one cape-bonnet into that of another. Times 
have changed since the jackets and trousers used to draw up on 
one side of the road, and the petticoats on the other, to salute 
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with bow and courtesy the white neckcloth of the parson or the 
squire, if it chanoed to pass during intermission. 

Now this little building, and others like it, were an original 
kind of fortification invented by the founders of New England. 
They are the martello-towers that protect our coast. This was 
the great discovery of our. Puritan forefathers. They were the 
first lawgivers who saw clearly and enforced practically the sim- 
ple moral and political truth, that knowledge was not an alms 
to be dependent on the chance charity of private men or the 
precarious pittance of a trust-fund, but a sacred debt which 
the commonwealth owed to every one of her children. The 
opening of the first grammar-school was the opening of the first 
trench against monopoly in church and state; the first row 
of trammels and pothooks which the little Shearjashubs and 
Elkanahs blotted and blubbered across their copy-books, was 
the preamble to the Declaration of Independence. The men 
who gave every man the chance to become a landholder, who 
made the transfer of land easy, and put knowledge within the 
reach of all, have been called narrow-minded, because they were 
intolerant. But intolerant of what ? Of what they believed 
to be dangerous nonsense, which, if left free, would destroy the 
last hope of civil and religious freedom. They had not come 
here that every man might do that which seemed good in his 
own eyes, but in the sight of God. Toleration, moreover, is 
something which is won, not granted. It is the equilibrium of 
neutralized forces. The Puritans had no notion of tolerating 
mischief. They looked upon their little commonwealth as 
upon their own private estate and homestead, as they had a 
right to do, and would no more allow the Devil's religion of 
unreason to be preached therein, than we should permit a prize- 
fight in our gardens. They were narrow ; in other words they 
had an edge to them, as men that serve in great emergencies 
must ; for a Gordian knot is settled sooner with a sword than a 
beetle. Nothing can be better than Dr. Palfrey's treatment of 
this question in the cases of Mr. Williams and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. It is perfectly fair, and yet immitigable, as common-sense 
always is. 

Having already had occasion to speak of Dr. Palfrey in our 
journal, we have here done little more than epitomize the 
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thoughts and conclusions to which we have been led, or in 
which we have been confirmed, by the three volumes already 
published. There are many passages which we should have 
been glad to quote ; but it is to the praise of his work that its 
merit lies more in its tone of thought and its weight of opin- 
ion, than in pictorial effects. Brilliancy is cheap ; but trust- 
worthiness of thought, and evenness of judgment, are not to be 
had at every booth. 

Dr. Palfrey combines in the temper of his mind and the vari- 
ety of his experience some quite peculiar qualifications for the 
task he has undertaken. A man of singular honesty of pur- 
pose and conscientiousness of action, a thoroughly trained the- 
ologian, he ripened and enlarged the somewhat partial knowl- 
edge of mankind and their motives which falls to the lot of a 
clergyman by the experience of active politics and the training 
of practical statesmanship. Needing office neither as an addi- 
tion of emolument nor of dignity, his interest in politics was the 
result of moral convictions, and not of personal ambition. The 
loss of his seat in Congress, while it was none to himself, was 
an irreparable one for Massachusetts, to which his integrity, his 
learning, and his eloquence were at once a service and an 
honor. In the maturity of his powers, he devoted himself to 
the composition of the History which he has now brought to the 
end of its third volume, and to the beginning of a new period. 
It is little to say that his work is the only one of its kind. He 
has done it so well, that it is likely to remain so. With none 
of that glitter of style and epigrammatic point of expression 
which please more than they enlighten, and tickle when they 
should instruct, there is a gravity and precision of thought, a 
sober dignity of expression, an equanimity of judgment, and a 
clear apprehension of characters and events, which give us the 
very truth of things as they are, and not as either he or his 
reader might wish them to be. Moreover, in spite of a certain 
external incongruity, incidental to the nature of the subject, 
which obliges him to go from one Colony to another, but which 
is more apparent than real, there is an essential unity of treat- 
ment, such as would be possible only for one who, knowing 
the facts thoroughly, had weighed and compared them well, 
and had thus been able to arrive at that neutral point of criti- 
cism which harmonizes by combining them all. 
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Here, it seems to us, lies the originality of Dr. Palfrey's 
work, — in this congruity of the controlling idea with the ad- 
mitted event, without violence to either. The historian has his 
theory and his facts, and the only way in which he can recon- 
cile them with each other is by bearing constantly in mind the 
human nature of the actors. In this instance there is no temp- 
tation to make a hero, who shall sum up in his own individual- 
ity and carry forward by his own will that purpose of which we 
seem to catch such bewitching glances in history, which reveals 
itself more clearly and constantly, perhaps, in the annals of 
New England than elsewhere, and which yet, at best, is but 
tentative, doubtful of itself, turned this way and that by chance, 
made up of instinct, and modified by circumstance quite as 
much as it is directed by deliberate forethought. Such a pur- 
pose, or natural craving, or result of temporary influences, may 
be misguided by a powerful character to his own ends, or, if 
he be strongly in sympathy with it, may be hastened toward 
its own fulfilment ; but there is no such heroic element in our 
drama, and what is remarkable is, that, under whatever gov- 
ernment, democracy grew with the growth of the New Eng- 
land Colonies, and was at last potent enough to wrench them, 
and the better part of the continent with them, from the 
mother country. It is true that Jefferson embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence the speculative theories he had 
learned in France, but the impulse to separation came from 
Massachusetts ; and the theories had been long since embodied 
there in the practice of the people, if they had never been for- 
mulated in distinct propositions. 

We do not mean that Dr. Palfrey, like a great many declaim- 
ers about the Pilgrim Fathers, looks upon them all as men of 
grand conceptions and superhuman foresight. An entire 
ship's company of Columbuses is what the world never saw. 
Nor has he formed any theory and fitted his facts to it, as a 
man in a hurry is apt to cram his travelling-bag, with a total 
disregard of shape or texture. But he has found that the facts 
will only fit comfortably together on a single plan, namely, that 
the fathers did have a conception (which those will call grand 
who regard simplicity as a necessary element of grandeur) of 
founding here a commonwealth on those two eternal bases of 
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Faith and Work; that they had, indeed, no revolutionary ideas 
of universal liberty, but yet, what answered the purpose quite 
as well, an abiding faith in the brotherhood of men as children 
of God ; and that they did not so much propose to make all 
things new, as to develop the latent possibilities of English law 
and English character, by clearing away the fences by which the 
abuse of the one was gradually discommoning the other from 
the broad fields of natural right. They were not in advance of 
their age, as it is called, for no one who is so can ever work 
profitably in it ; but they were alive to the highest and most 
earnest thinking of their time. Dr. Palfrey also makes it clear 
that the thought of separation from the parent state was not 
only not unfamiliar to the minds of the leaders of New Eng- 
land emigration, but that they looked forward to it and pre- 
pared for it as something that might be expedient or necessary 
according to the turn of events. Apart from contemporary 
evidence of their hopes and intentions, he finds in the inev- 
itable results of the institutions they founded the proof of 
what they meant to do. 

The present volume brings the history down to one of the lim- 
its which the author had originally set to his labors, — the fall 
of the Andros government. He tells the story of King Philip's 
war with satisfactory minuteness, quoting the picturesque pas- 
sages of earlier narrators ; he gives us a most interesting and in- 
structive chapter on the early legislation of the Colonies, useful 
for the final extinction of some old falsehoods, which still give a 
buzz now and then, like winter flies ; and he traces the gradual 
decline, we will not say of the public spirit, but in the moral 
courage and principle of those who should have been its in- 
spirers and leaders. We are come now upon a new generation, 
prosperous in their affairs, and forgetful alike of the trials of 
the pioneers and of the end for which they thought it light to 
endure them. The day of compromises and expedients had 
arrived. This is not the first time in the course of his history 
that Dr. Palfrey, by his interpretation and comment of the past, 
has given a new meaning to events that have taken place under 
our own eyes ; and we suspect that it was by no mere study of 
contemporary documents that he learned how to appreciate 
the motives of the men to whom they relate. There is an ad- 
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mirable consistency and candor in his portraits of the leaders 
of this period of decline ; and the reproof of timidity and self- 
seeking is not unbecoming in the mouth of one who has him- 
self made sacrifices for principle, and never flinched in the ser- 
vice of truth. 

In the Preface, Dr. Palfrey bids farewell to his work with 
an affectionate regret that has something almost pathetic in it. 
In spite of his farewell speech, however, and the falling of the 
curtain, we cannot help hoping that he will greet us again in 
successive last appearances, till he has brought his work down 
to the end of another of those cycles of which he speaks. 

" But the cycle of New England is eighty-six years. In the spring 
of 1603, the family of Stuart ascended the throne of England. At the 
end of eighty-six years, Massachusetts having been betrayed to her 
enemies by her most eminent and trusted citizen, Joseph Dudley, the 
people, on the 19th day of April, 1689, committed their prisoner; the 
deputy of the Stuart King, to the fort in Boston -which he had built to 
overawe them. Another eighty-six years passed, and Massachusetts 
had been betrayed to her enemies by her most eminent and trusted cit- 
izen, Thomas Hutchinson, when, at Lexington and Concord, on the 19th 
of April, 1775, her farmers struck the first blow in the War of Ameri- 
can Independence. Another eighty-six years ensued, and a domina- 
tion of slaveholders, more odious than that of Stuarts or of Guelphs, 
had been fastened upon her, when, on the 19th of April, 1861, the 
streets of Baltimore were stained by the blood of her soldiers on their 
way to uphold liberty and law by the rescue of the National Capital." 
— p. viii. 

In taking leave of Dr. Palfrey, then, as we prefer to say, for 
the present, we cannot but congratulate him on the real ser- 
vice he has done to our history, and to the understanding of 
our national character. Patient, thoughtful, exact, and with 
those sensitive moral sympathies which are worth more than 
all else to an historian, he has added to our stock of truth, and 
helped us in the way of right thinking. No doubt there are 
periods and topics more picturesque, but we think him most 
sure of lasting fame who has chosen a subject where the deep- 
est interest is a moral one ; for while men weary of pictures, 
there is always that in the deep things of God which sooner or 
later attracts and charms them. 



